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part-time faculty members have not been 
adcepted or accorded a iwroper degree of/ part- 
nership in the edjicational program of ^he dis- 
tricts It ia also true that part-time faculty 
have shouldered much of the load of delivering 
educational services • ^ 



Thos, W. Fryer, Jr. , 
Chancellor, Peralta Community 
College District ^ 
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Introduction t6 the introduction 



Iny person who is employed to teach adult or^ 
community "college classea for not more than 
\ 60% of the hours per week considered a 

. full-tijne assignment for pe^neii^t employees . 
: "having comparable dUties>^ 

^ . Definition of a, Pai-t-time Instructor 
^ ^"^^ Ed. Code Section 13337.5 

' Teachers hired for* hourly wages -are called "part-time" * 
Instructors' at Napa College. These .teachers instruct during the 
^ay, 'in 'the. evening school, twilight d<>liege , weeJtend college | 
eurom^r school and "Adventure College" at Napa College. They 
worlT^a^ a variety of locations including the "off -campus" locations. 
- at the si* «elena Center and C^listoga Centeiri They teacH the 
san^ classes as regular contract instructprs. ^ During the winter 
quarter of 1975 ^he college employed over 280 paftrtime instructors 
including 171 'in the credit program and over 50 'in .the "regular" 
day program, ' 

For the same work provided, part-time teachers* are paid 
. substantially l^ss than on a "pro-]?ata" full-time palary ^cale. • 
In addition, they receive no fringe -berjef its. They are not ^d 
to maintain office lioiir* nor .provided with any off ice. space. 
They are not formally assigned to various faculty committ^ees. They 

• ■ 

sign quarter-to-quarter contracts which contain ho stipulation of 
job seQurity'f«3?-^tMt quarter contracted. They Qompr igo 80^ of 
fiBrtificatad employgey? at Nana Community College . (Sp. 1975)- 

. This.bri^f study i\ an attempt to provide information, 
and -a few interpretatiohsXarf well, to people interested in whiat 
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is now being carlled the "part-timo problem.** This, document has \t 
been prepared largely by the Executive Council of the Napa College • 
Part-tirne TeacherSsA^ociation (formed in fall of 197^) witjT _J 
considerabliB help from jnany faculty members, bo-^h full and part-time, 
from a variety of institutions.* - ' ^ 

,We believe that certain serious educational problems have 
been raised by the rapid growth and utilization of part-time ^ 
staff at Napa College. ,We also believe that these problems can be 
\e8olved in a way that will benefit the dollfege as a'.whole and 

subsequently serve the total educational community.- 

. / / 

Whatever the source of the problems now being articulated/ 

a great deal rests upon their solution. What is at stake here is 
the viability of Napa College as an educational^ ins^titutiont its 
' values t goals- and directions 




■ The sheer number^' of part-time faculty provoke concern. . 
Their volume and ration to full-time faculty in many caaeg are ' ' 
alarming. ' In Washington State Community Colleges, 2,600 faculty - 
teach full-time^ -^,500 ' faculty teach part-time. At Whatcom ' ^ ' . 
Community College in Wa9hing4n State, over 80?^ of the faculVy\ere 
part-time in 197^V. (National Education Association) At/ '/ 
? Lansing Community College in Michigan, about .•759S- of th^ faculty - 
are part-time employees' and in Florida/ ^t Miami-Dade College,* l6oo 
5art-time faculty, are employee]. Statistics/in.New,yarjt Stat/ ' , ' ' ' 
college systems are al?trmini. 8,000 part-time faculty t«a^ ' i\ " 
at S.U.N. Y and.4,0jQ0 at.C.U.N.^. . - * , j 

The U.S. Office of ^ducajion,. in a report entitled ^'Projections ^ " * ' 
of Educayonal Statistics, 197^ eslfliilted about il2.006 part-Ame ^ 
faculty in use 'at "Instrubtdr" or above levels. Clearly, no one ' , ' / 
. . -Hcan doubt th^t^iiart-tijne faculty farm 6ne of the major categories " ' . 
■' in Jhe teaching profession. 



This p^6lific use of part-time inslAptdrs is -not ^ static 



^; atuation/ The'-^rowing utilization of part-time ^ulty Ife clearly 
• demonstrated in the California Community Coll^^r©' systejii where ' 

ther^as^been an increasing trend toward the hiring! of part-timers 
iieu of fuil-timel-8. - 
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. At Mohterey Peninsula College, for example, in 1972/731 
just ovei/ 100 full-tiraera were employed irfd about 100 part- Viiners . . 
• Jjy 197X According to" A White Paper on Part-time Teaching' at 
MPC, "lao full-time faculty remained, but now over 3.00 people 
teach part-time." * ■ • 

. For- California as a whole in 1972/',73» 9120 Community College ' ^ 
faculty taught full-time and 7»078 partrtime. But in 19-?3/'7^', 
just one year later,, full-timers had increasedTtr ii'otal of only 

^^ . • ' • -. - 

72 position^ for the entire sta,te while part-time positions w.ent 

Up pver 3, .000 to 10,098; ( Survey of Instructional Staff s ChanCellor^^s 

-Office, Calij?V Community Colleges. ), It should be noted that 

"these statistics submitted by the Chancellor's Office only cover • 

teachers in. graded c^lasses. * • , * 

Recent, staff ing patterns are no more clearly- demonstrated than 

at Napa XJomraunity College where- in Spring, 1:975 about QOf» of the 

instructors are classified as "part-time.- (313 part-time, 7^ ' 'e 

full-time.) the table below, taken from the ^c'reditation Self 

■' '■ ' ' . '' . ■ ' 

Study at t^apa Collefte for 197.^75 . represents the number of 

part-time .instructors who have been" Approved 'by the Boar4 of 

Trustees for the -qOartiBrs listed." • ' ' • . - " 



\ 





Teachc * 
Only . ' 
Credft 
Class(es) 


Teach 

Hon-credit 
eiass(e$}' 


Teach 

Combjnitlon * 
CR/NCR • 
^ Class (es) 


Teach 

Bffth 

CR $ Hth 
Xlass(es) 


.foTAUS 


Sprfng 1975 
Winter 1M5 
Fall 19A 
Spring S. ' 
- Winter !9i7fc •% 
F«U 1973 . 
Spring 1973 • . 
Winter 1973 
,F»ir 1972 . 


-155 
471 
158 

119.- • 
138, , - 
hU ' 
. 80 

foi • 
«i5 • 


li»2 
. 136 

. 123 . 
* 9*1 

V 89 ' ' 


* •» * 

. . 3 • 

^ 18' . ' 
J 

/ • « 
• « 


13.- 
1 

1 . 

U : 
Z 


..• .3or- 

243 .. 
. 267 • 

-167 
, I7f 
■ 190> . 




* 
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The recent additions of part-time" staff must obviously be 
correlated with the rise of student populations at/ Community jColleges 
throughout thia state. The rise- is commonly attributed to a ^ 
variety of factors i ' ' * ' 

'1. A general economic depression which has forced- many students to 
seeX inexpensive education at two-year colleges near their homes 
Defore transfer to mgre expensive four-year ioatitutions. 

2. T^e expansion of Community College services to embrgLCe vi^or6u's] 
■ ' "the concept of a "community" oollege/' This has resulted 

!k establishing of "extra-normal" programs at^ariousi tiroesj/ 
Of the day and at various satellite centers. f , 

3. 'G.I. Bill educational benefits which have be'en'^Lncreasinelv 
activated , by. returning vets from Vietnam." 

. .. ► , . *• , 

^. The emergence of the third- world movements, including the 

woman's movement, which has encouraged third-world entrv and; 

women-s re-entry programs. • • , , ' 



Figures released by Dean' of Students John Tidg^well' (Nov. l^f, 197/f) 
\cdnfirm that student ■ populations have -indeed risen at Napa College. 
Total students- enroUe'd for credit clas'ses'for the .Sail, quarter • 
of 1972 wpre V/191. ljyM9?3 this figure had risen .io'>t^,66q and\ ' 
by fall quarter 197> enrallment figures totalAd 5^277, ' ' . 
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yifhiie the grovrth in student population at the community college 
level" explains the increased need for staffing, the employment ^ 
of college .teachers on a part-time basis has been attributed to 
two other major factors i flexibility and economics, 
(a) flexibility I Part-time teacher,s are classified as "t,empor&ry." 
They caa be hired .and fired at .will. This" obviously increases • ^ 
staffing "flexibility," . The ^'benefits" of this capability' are' oyt-r 
lined briefly i n Staff Report to the Board- '.of G'o\rernors , Feb;. . 

19751 .* ' ^ ■ 

' ' ^ . ' ^ ' r . - 

; "The employment of part-tlfte instructors enables comwunil^ 
• ' . colleges to respond be-t"Cgr. to community needs". with the 
financial resources avaiXSCW;*'^ them. For example, 
colleges are requested frequel^tly t6 provide special 
programs f«r a' short duration, or they are requested* 
to provide additional sections 'of classes for a .part- 
icular semester or quarter. The emplovment of full-" 
time instructors in such. cases may be impractical dUe' 
to the nature of the teaching assignment, ''On the othpn . 
hand, employing part-time instructors enables instit- , 
titions to meet the -community need without entering into 
a pt5sslbi4 long" ran^e. contract for, services which miiy 
/no longer be required after the immediate' need is met.»' 

r 

With extensive part-time- staffing avE^^ilable, ccaiege ''manager 

• ♦ • • * • ^ , , . 

began to envision themselves, as artists flaying a vast personnel 
pipe organ,. , The -could push pedals , and press key& to blend ,th& . 

V • . ■ . / « . , •■ ii . . , Ll 

late.st interests in career education or to vary class' siaes. They 
could, can and db play tunes vlith employment to accompany Vaptcr ., 

\ ' • \ : . ■ , •■ • 

or slower economic rhythms , \ . • • . . 

While administrators ofte^ say 'that part-timers theftiselveg. wani: 
- to remain•^flcxible" and desire to. make no long-term. committmentfi 

• '"^^^ . . ..10 ... ^ ■ 



to the .inetitutiono, "as a flexibility 
ai?g^ent, it is also possible that administrators oanGiontrol 
who teaches t how much, what, and even,' in some cases, howi; 
(A more ddtailtJd exponination of t^lre implications of the ••fl^ibility'-y- 



argument" is cdn^ined in the section entitled "Pro^ems*") 
(b) economics I Part-time faculty e^re obviously bfeing utilized " ^ 

. economic reasons beyond that of . the argument tha-^ omniscient hiring/, 

' " V/ / ! ^ ^ ^ 

firing power saves the insti'ti^tijon from the negative effects of 

( * ^ I . ' • . . 

poor p^Lanningc As Thos, W, /Fryer, Jr. , ^Chanc^llor in the Peralta 

^ > Common i'ty College. District, haB stated^ 
- ^ ' *" . ' . 

"To a corfsiderable extent ^ the use of part-tiuje 
f acjultyrhas^ made possible the salary increases 
granted both full and .par.trtinie^mploypes*' 
in the recent ijast., ha» funded tnedistrict's 
, M^bbatic^l leav'o program and has aver^^ed a 
' • financial crisis, in the district of unipanageable 
• propbftionSi" ( Peralta Fact Sheet ; Jan* 1975) 

<Note^ • IPart- timers support full-timers^ • benefits' and receive 
none themselves, ) * . - , / / ^ 

W 'Thene , is .an Jih ^d d^ble advctntage to the district pkying 

teachers op -a^partss^tjiifie level rather than On f ull-*^£tte contract 

.. ^cale, because a pai?t-:tiine faculty 'c^an- usuAJ^y be employed to teach 

at one-third. .or ioss the post of . fuli-tihie faculty.. At pr^sertt 

the part-time instructor is' being paid onelof three waysi 
" »'''• ». , 

1. Pro-^rata 'payt Part-Jihie' pay is a figured Jiortib'n of what the ' ' 
indiyiiliarQ full-time pay would Jae (given, experience, and credential)-, 

2. M.at-ra't?r A /l&t-rate'^iQ paid per unit/or edit given-. 

• X ' ' - ' > ' • - ■ > , , ' • • . . . 

3. \Hou3riArt A flat dollar amount per clasp-roo* hour is established, 
" (Thisf^'is the., curi'ont practi'qe at* Napa College. ) ^ 

. Regardless of the^ systoft utilize^* the savings irt' the use of 

part-time -te^acher 8 is oft.en considereltoie* As aa/iliustration of 

this point , consider the present pay ..system in U|^ at\Napa CQllage, 
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A fullvtime English instructor, who. might be on Step 8- of • 
the Salary ScKedule, would receive $15« 558' per year. S/he ^ 
would probably^be teaching S> classes in the acfidemic yean rou^ly 
$1730 p/r class per q'uarter." A part-time instructdr' employed to 
teach Aho same English class would receive a maximum* of $630, (only 
if thfe quarter lasted 12 full weeks s^s holidays;, and the class 
repr/tesented five contact hburs in the classroom per week.) 

The savings for~one "quarter for one c last "with part-time" 



.-^ _ =^ . ^ . _ 

utilization is $1000;! Moreover, this does m>t |^nclude savings 

ih,fring& benefits, and support services. . Projected. oyer k full 

/ear "the. savings of' utilizing^ part-timers "in lieu^c<wie full-timec 

at' Step. 8 of the. Salary ^chedul^s" almost $10,0PQ,> a faclxthat 

has not -escaped' administ/rators and contributes to-'the rapi^d rise 



in the ratio of part-ti,tner5 throughout higher educational' 
institutuione.^ " / 

. ,Durin& the academic year 1973/?^, for instance, tl/e larger 
Los Angeles Community Golleige District which .employ^l . 6OO . 
.contract instructors, -lost 100 full-time positior/sX^ue to' retirement, 
death and resignation. None of the^4 were replafced." Instead, ^ 
their classqk werq/. assigned to part-time teachek. The district • 
saved almost one- million. dollars in instructional salaries. ^' 
" It seems clear tliat the fact that .pa#-timers /cost considerably 
less goes a Ion/ v^ay toward «xplaining why^ tyere are suddenly vast 
numbers of part- time teachdrs. - 

*Do not a^umethat this growing -use oi/ part-time teachers- 
ycidenta/. Todd Furness; in & pa^er p^ep^wJ by the *An|dr,ican 



/ 
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, Council on' Education, The Steady Stat» Issues for the Bargaining 
proposed a series of roe-thods colleges can use tcr maintaih 

a mixture of young and old faculty. Prominent among- these* are various 

i. ' ' ' 
forms of p^rt-time eraploymtnt, ^ , • \ 

' ^ I' . ' ^ ' \ 1 ' ^ ^ 

* • i A memorandum on part-time salary prepared by staff for 

thte, Washinaton 'State Board for Commimity Colli^ge ,E<iuca*tion, 

dated Nov. 8,' 1972, sutmerg^s part-time faculty in their economic 

•fwiction *and malies no pretense of^ educational/ justification! 

"To a large extent, economic conditions . . . 
have forced colleges t© dep«nd upon "Etre av^il- 
' ability of part-time personnel asthey sought ' , 
to^^spread close-end budgets a^rosw an increasing / 
• demand for services. *As a result , ' what has been . • 
> -^riewed'as exploitation of part-time personnel 

\^ • by some, might as easily- be termed efficient" 
- " management of ■/ finite raaources by others." 

■ ■ ■ . • ■ ' . 

'(c) bargaining-t There might possibly b^ a third reason for the 

continu'&i growth and maintenance of a high proportion of temporary 

V employees to' full-time contractual employees. Granting th'at ' , 

widespread and growing use of part-Jbime facylty is . result of 
I > " • . , y ■ t • ■ 

^•rr antic efforts to meet or over-prepare for financial har^-tiroes, 
the voluminous existence of temporary personnel perhaps now hi 
shifted- %ort a financial strategy to ^^oiffething more. . 

.* ' -Jt-^is possible^ considfering the exploding numbers o^ part-*t*nefs-" 

u X ■ / ' 

and tfe fact, that collective ^rgaining is now spreiading throughout 

■ • . ' ' : \ ■ j ' 

the country to -the higher educational' levels, the use of temporary 
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part-time personnel' hao been 'maintained and even nurtured as a • • 

negotiations tactic. Admiriistrationo have stron^y centralised ^ 

their powe*r over a majority of the faculty (the' part-timer^ by . 
7 • 

denying them full-professional, governanca. status. Thus, administrations 

have factionali2«d the faculty, eroding and ^debasing faculty 

♦ ■ . ■ •:• 

unification. - • , 

- '^4o imrt finding itself in. the late •60's and -early '70'b . 

*i ■ . . . 

with the demand to expand community college services to a l6-hour 

day in the face of possible lean school funding emanating frcftn • 

general economic depression,^ cblleges responded by hiring p^p-time 

instructors in lieu of full-time instructors. Not only could a 

part-time temporary be paid substantially less than a full-tiijie " 

tea;cher ^or the same work provided, but they could also be excluded 

•frofe'r^eiv'ing pay for office, hours, committee and governance 

f y\ * 

assignments,, preparation tinje and fringe benefits., In additiop. 
•the laQk of involvement by part-time .teachers in governance of the 
college coupled with .the f iexibilJ^ty in' instantaneous hiring arid . 
firipg centralized a large amount of .new,|>ow.er in the hands -of^ 

administrations 'and significantly gave community colleges; perhaps 

v ' • • ' . ' - J ■ 

•for the fir5*:'time, a feeling of "well-.being" efficiency. ^ 

The new concern for the part-time situation has^ emanated from 
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three sources t the tight job market , the^ women's movement, and 
concerned educators* • 

When tne baby boom of the *^0's met the eoonorolc slump of 
the 70's, many yourig career educators (men anji women) yno wanted 
full-time employ, were^ forced to take part-time jobjT* For many, 
the part-time job meant their only source of inCDrae, Horror 

stories abound of ypuhg' :^ulty members commuting en^esc^mi^les t( 

, * / ■ • v> 

teach part-time at three separate schools for J*ess than $^y^T50. 

The plight of- these people caused them to question their bituatinn. 

As the women's movement gained strengthj'^'concern grew that many 

prof ess ionally- trained women and their husbands piJ^it to' be able to 

share careers and family responcibiiiiy without sacrificing professional 

statoret Womfeh's leaqets argued as well that a part-timer should 

\ -? 'J ' 

be able to remain a part-timer* without being treated and paid as . 



a second-class citizen. 



Concerned educators, viewing' th^is new situation in ^higher leatnt^fi^ 



wing' this 



and listening to' youth » began to question the total efficacy 6f th^se 
"planhed" trends* For the first time, serious questions were raised, 
from all sectors of the educatibnal community regarding* ^he nature 
an(^ implications of this newly Qfteatad "cut-rate" educationa^l'systom. 



^.popular conception of a part-time teaCtier has that 
s/h& pos5es8ed-,a full-time job duripg' the day and, through 
teaching, either picked up a few extra bucks or served the comm- 
unity working^ in^a small evening program. These so-called *moon- 
lighters" existed as two distinct types t 

1, Professional instructors who had accepted .extrsi-pay assignments, and 

2, Some* other ••expert" professional who could bring a special 
service to a particular anQ infreqjient class ^assignment* . ' " ^ \ 

Assignment of; (office hours, curriculum development, long- 

term conti^apts, faculty governance functions, committee assignments/ 

Vand evaluation procedures were considered either ireduftdant or 

irrelevant. Payment ^'f or services, und»r this conception at a 

different scale than tha?^f a contracted instructor, was considered 

"ok," particu^Sfly since fhp employee was not assumed tp subsist on . 

this salary. - . ' * . . • . v 

' . Bo^h the situation in which part-time teachers are employed 

and the nature of the part-timer has, changed drastically. As .part- 

tim^ instructors have become economically Integral to higher, ed- 

ucational systems as a metns ^of achieving "fleJcibility,-" they * 

have ^Isb become an overwhelming numerical 'inajorityt , * 

/ As we have, previously indicated, this change is .due**partly .to 

the phenomenal growth of the so-called •'extra-normal*' classroom 

/ progra;ns# Exten^e^/day, weekend, twilight and ••Adventure College** 

programs have expaftded at a booming rate .y^Por example^ a^I^apa 
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College, the number of extended-day credit courses of ferfed in the . ^ . 

fall quarters of 1972> *73 and '74 hW increased each year by approxim- ^ 



_ _?t?ly 4ti%^ JJollege' ^ervlcee^,— too, ar e ijBlngr^anded to ,par ts ybT" 
tite community not previously being serviced. These new Joj&s /nd 
satellite centers, now. ah. integral patt of^'tfrg cdimminity college / 

system in California, are largely being ^staffpd by ^pa'rt-tlife person- 

* m * ^ if / 

nel. It should be stressed," however, that part-timers fuftctic/ii in * 

' 'x. . 11' 
all aspects, phases, locations and times i^ the community .cbilege 

system. 

As a result of the growth in the number of positions/ and 

part-time staffing of these positions/, the profile/of the p/urt-time 

instzfuciCor has changed considerably. In addition to me twp "trad- 

itional" types of temporary etq>loyees already 'detailed^ a number of , . 

new types ox'part-time instructors; are now in .evidence: - 

Those seeking full-time employ at the community cglleg^ level:. 

• ^liifh. school • teachers trying to get a foot •in the door 

< b-the part-time "gypsy" ^o must ffeach- a£ s,everal institutions 

v t inN order" to obtain <^ H^lfe wage * ■ , ^ . - 

^c-the part-itinie teacher with another part-time jot other V 
than teaching * , ^ ^ ' 

;^-the otherwise wvemploye^^ part-time teacher - — ^ ^ . 

2.. "Sunlighte^s," ori those seeking to fiai|itain:*perm«nent par t-» time 
•'employment at' tH^ community college level. 

. " " * fc- " * 

""Vhile it is difficult to determine the exact percentage of part- . 

timers who fall itito SHch categories, various anpeets of a par^t-time 

profile have been compiled at a variety of jLpjfttitutions. It^haa been 

determined, for ci^D^le, that approximately 50X of the parc-time 

ihs^ructjprs.at Nap^ College consider their main soui'ce^'i^ income to 

be teaching. (NCPTA Survey, Jan., 1975)* Only 17% of these reapondants, 

• . ^ , > . ' ^ / ^ • 

however, .held full-time joJ)8. 
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ftrticle in the Chroniclo of ^ Hl/dier Education Jan. , 1975# 
3escridb5^ two "types of part-lixne teachers at Wesle^n University. 
in ^972^ In'^the article they rtbted that "sunlightera^, ^ c^ecause. 
of oth-or interdsts-^such as painting, writing and ohil^^p^ringv" 
, did not want full-time status. InVprest^ngly, it w'as nc^^^^at ^ 
thefeV teachers were .accorded fringe' benefits on a pro-ratmJ e^is. 

' .Other 5Ch6ols have documented aspects 'of the' part-tim^ 
P2i%fil6'. At Santa Rosa Junior . Coll^ege, about ^O^S^ of their part^^timers 
responding to a Feb., <i975 survey , indicated tha^ thQi]J',sDle income. 

Was derived from their work at Santa Rosa Junior 'Colleige. A [ ' . 

\ ' * \ 

preliminary survey cpnducted for the Modern Language Association found 

that ^Oj5 of the part-:timers preferred to teach part-tiiie. Xno-^er 

/ ' * 'V 

recent survey of women docttstatest conducted" by the Educational 
TestiAg Servicer found that 80% of those who were wotkir^g part-time 
^^pref^ced that sta1;Us»- \ ' \ * 

Gonclusive profile cf the. nature* of the part-time teacher 



have yet to bq fully, compiled Howkrer, there are th^^t^basic 



new asqumptioris, that can now, be recognised 1 

1. Part-time faculty in pqlleges are not necessarily "tem^porkry" 
,emp2j3yees» ^ ^ ' . * • 

In 1972 1 6of0 of the part-timers at BellY^e Qpramunity College in 
uWashington said that teaching was their sale vocation. At Monterny, * 

107 of •'over 300 part-time instructors have taught .continuously 

for six years. Part-time teaching is advocation by "choice ot 
'design. Part-t^ni^/ teachers of this new variety are totally committed 

to their profession j^lb a way of life. 

2. ?ar;6-time teachers .are not necessarily part^^time. 

Wany part-^time faculty teach or cdUnsel full-time. Many do this ^ 

boooming "gypsies" who combine several diifferent jobs at differeint 
(J* ' '"f * . ■ ■ ■ . ■* ' 



schools. More pften, part-timers find themselves doing fuU-titoe 
^obi b4caiae~W^ problem- or dmnitlon o^ a:^ttll--^i*tj- ioad-vari^s- ^ - - 
,from campus to campus in most; states., p^rt-ifinie status is merely 
determined by whether one signs a "yellow agreement" rather than , / ' 
a "binding blua •contract." 

3.V Aside from that minority of part-timers who have .accepted 

extra-p^y assignments, one common denominator specifically . 
defines all part-time, instructor^, they exist as "second- 
- c?as2" p?ofessionaLs-highly qualified certificated personnel . 
V/ho are arbitrarily excluded from -total profess innil. involvement 
in thKr institutions and by design excluded, froni professional ^ 
remuneration. • , 

As :a further explanation, consider Napa College Board Policy 
' #77 PO which defines normal faculty-prof essi'onal responsibilities, 
in addition to fulfilling class prep and actual in-class instruction 
time, these includei counseling, and advising, professional* 
.growth, office hours, college- representation, curriculum development, 
and institutional research. ' • 

•Temporary teaching responsibilities at Napa College, are quite^ , 
different. Part-tinirs are systematically excluded from fuifiliing 
these professional load activities. . Through use of a pay system which 
is based solely on time in the classroom, through exclusion from r 
offic^ hours and space, and through exclusion of instructors from 
important committee, budget and curriculum decisions, the syst'em 

■ ' ■ - - \ . U f ■ , 

has perpetuated a "second class" professional. Part-timers are 
a professionally disenfranchised majority,,. 

Part-timers feel isolated >nd discriminated against. As 
Prof, Cortland P. Auser of Bronx. University saysT-«l«^ny part-timers"' , 
see their position as one of bein^^ continually in limboi one cannot 
plan further th^xi one- term .ahead, for.the)?©' are few if any yearly 
contracts. Many see their futures ^sed on. ^the whims^'bf ch^c'irmen," 
Many part-timers complain that the .^ychological/wotinds artheir 
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^ i^ondi-tlon -are- a* -Wt^.^- Jeyas.ta±iDg.a?„iheir,^ecpnp^ exploit 

As they have begun to rftcognize their second-class status.- • ^ 
part-time faculty membera at ochoo3Ball over the country ,ar^ 

. ■ starting to orgafti^e 1 push for total integration 'into the professional ^ 
system which is presently organized to exclude them from fulfilling 
their tacit professionaVcommitinents/. At, Napa College, part-time , ^ 
teachers, have organized to\^ain professional integration. ' ^n 
questionnaire results from Jar^mS. part-timers expressed an over- . 
whelm'ing desire for integration to full-professional level at Napa * . . - 
college. W desired committee assignments. 85?^ wanted paid orientation 
meetings. ' 80/, wanted office hours and off ice^»ace. This information 
certainly refutes the old notion cff the afiathetic. ^on-involved, 
and uncommitted part-timer, • _ . 

* ; ,m addition to the frustrations', felt by part-time instructors. 
"aeriouW Consequences' for high^n education ejcist through the perpetuation 

' of . t-his Vcut-rkte" education as a dominant model .for community and 

other college systems. The question is raisedt can-an- educational ^ 

' . coinmunity perform .effectively when over 3A of its staff are not ' _ 
-Qonsiderfi^ to. be institutionally and , prof essipnally integral to _ • 
the system? ' . • . 
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problems' Inherent in part-time s taffing Policies . . • . - .^ 7 ^ 

Part-time, staffing policies at Napa College, can be shown to' 
negmtively affect the student .either directly, by reducing the quality 
of service s/he has a right to expect,, or iiv^irectly, by lowering • . • 
the morale and incentive of th» instructors.... The college employing" 
great numbers of temporary" instructors institutionalizes second- 
' class professionalism by promoting minimal' xjomnitment Consequently 
the quaaity.'of education suffers. The followina is. an attempt to- 
exam.ine the impact part-time staffing policies hav^^ on th-e educational ■ 
community at Napa College., : , - • 

1. ;Lack of formal hiring procedures i- ^Hiring of . part-timer 6 at- . 
N^ipa Coilege is unsystematic^ and often arbitrary! centralized in 
the off ice of an adrpinstrativ.e dean. The faculty Senate report 
(Spring, 197^) statesi ■ , .. . ' 

< ' 

' "The methods of selection of part time hourly teachers are. • 
" not clearly defined as.^e those of r-egular contract teachers 
in the selection o,f the latter the depa;:t^ent . ^fepresent- 

' atives, the division chairmen, the appropriate, dean, an 

affirmative action representative, and repr^dntatives ^ 
. from ot-h«¥-sectien» in the school participate in ^-^^a**^. \ 
screening process. At the present time various methods of 
finding and screening- part- ti^e teachers are used, -and these 
methods do not seem, to be as thorough as thdse. Mentioned. \ . 
above although' deans and division chairmen 4oro^times_ 
apparently screen candidates as we^l' as they can with 
limited inf ormalfion oi> Jhe candidates often ;being all that 
is available. " . . '. 

•Formal hiring procedures -fpr dll- 'instructors is crucial toward the 
/•maintenance of quality eduO^Uon. .The present, system pf hiring- 
.assumes that part-timer's wi.ll' be shoJrt-tferm Employees and will' 
.• probably only stay as long there are fifteen bodies in a -partiftul^. 
class. • Little attempt is mao- to insure ."^hai a particular instructor 
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will be & valuable apset to tho institution over aWiod- of time, , 



'Thai man^r part-timers have remained on staff and served^N^ll for / ' 

• a number fff ' quartero' is as mu6h accidental as anything- el'sei- 
. . - Additionally, since, the present arbitrary hirin«: system avoids • 
the traditional charmels, such important steps as the Affinpative \ 
Action Committee are bypassed. This committee was set up. in response, 
.to federal guidelines designed' to insure that ypm^n and minority > 
group members wolre g:iveG equal opportunity to employment and to spend, 
some time correcting the historical imbalances in the hiding o"f these 
•fte^l«cted grpupsi Our Accreditation Splf -Study . uncovered some start- ' 
ling statistics in the profile of the present certificated staf£ which 
reveal what-'happens when hiring practices avoid the Committee..-. 
• In fali^ 1974. the full-tims faculty was male and 36j5 female. 
The great majority of t>i«se instructors were hired, Ijef or.? the iiDpl:ement 

-at ion of Affirmative Action at Napa, and .so the imbalance is under- * / 
standable. In the same jiuarter, the" three-q,uarters .of the faculty who 
tf«re part-t:ime exhibited exactly the same imbalance of .sexes. male 
to 36% female. If most of these instructors were on ataff before the 
start of Affirmative Action several years ago, they must certainly . 
be seen as not temporairy. If kost^of these instructors Were hired' 

'prLns, the existence of the Committee, then the intent the Board 'ft > • 
Affirmative >ct4oh Policy is boing^'i^a^rated by "its exclusion from ' . 
tho selection process, fiot'only feit^VnPortknt for'the college to ' 
payj-more than just lip service, to Affirmative Action, it, is ajlso imp-' 

•o-rtant'to the'community-at large and to the whole educational process' 
that all types' of p^ple be int«(grated into:,tbe institution./'- • 
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^ Also< the central izatioh ih one dean or anothery^.th'e pov^er to 4 
hir€ parll-timcrs^ssumc^ that this pcrsoi^ wiil^na«v all the" needs of all 
. the different divisions and wili be able to determine ^a^ is an 
appropriately qualified applicant in each field of inotructibn. 
Since the. div^isiQns are barely , in Vc^ed in this hiring-, acr^ivity, the ' 
y facult ies in dil'JTerGnt are«i8 ar^ fruslrirgrted in their efforts to coor- 
dmate course offerings ahd content and to provide for a, fair balanqe of 
approaches in a particular Qubject area^ * Choice of new faculty members 
is a critical concern in the direction of the college^.6- prog^anPand. " 
this c)ioice chould be returned to ,the faculty through their departments 
and divisions. * ' ' , • i . .1 

'2t Arbitrary firing practices i Those who haVe problems in their teaching 
are* given, nd systematic feedback ^nd have no opportunity -^o impr.ove 
their performance. before being- fired. ^ In fact, ^present laws -allow' 
the school district to germinate the anployment of the temporary instructor 
•)i^at any time during the school year y/ithout any nptice and without any - ; I 

justification. Without "just cauife^ or due process, the Damoclean 
"^^^sword of -Rot^tiar instantaneous t^mlnat'ion keeps'. the part-timer ^ 
perpetually insecure. Teaching morale suffers. Communicntion suffers. \ 
too since many instructors are afraid to assert -anything because of , , 

. - ^ ' y ' ' . • . ^ • ' 

the fear of b^ing Tired, 



At Napa Collegej termination^ is effected quite simply, through. , ' \ 
the non-scheduling of a par-ticular instructor's classes in the ne^ / / 
quarter', or throu^'the canceling: of . a scheduled -class ^because of 
Class-Size reqliisitos, . ;4ifiimum class-3iz:e q.anc dilations ^re particularly 
disturbing, since'Hiiere exist no formal proc^^ures. which operate this ^ . . 
tjpe of termination. Some qu&xterst cXassea V^ie" with twplve. bodies 
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•in.t^jcm, while in other quarters classes "liyo" with only five. 
Instructors .are continually wondering ";if my class will go this time,- 

-not knowing^. by any set criterion if it is even close. 

Accidental termination can also occur when classes are inadvertently 
left off' the schedule. Inhere -is «some atterapf^o communicate with 
instructors in, the,>8cheduline and advertisement of classes, but the ^ * 
• sheer volume bf part-tiJrne ^pla^ses prpdij^e^ many significant'- errors 
every quarter^ ah instructor does not mfike 'the schedule^j his/r , . 

• ' . ■ ' • , ' ■ ^ . . ' 

• cla'ss has been delivered a death not ice, K ' . 
3/ Discourafring- profess icnal and 1 onft" term' commitment 1 V/ithout jjrof- 
"essional involvement and long-term commitment on the part of its 

ihstfuctors, the dbllege cannot truly respo;id' to* the needs oT.any of 

its students. Furthermore* the college pannot expect this commitmen*t 

• ' ■ ■ • ■ ■* .~ 
, unless it provides for and encbufages it. ' • . 

It is'^extremely,. difficult for.parftrtime ilistructors to ful-fill. 

• their expectations" of professional commitmerit. The college will 

not pay them' or aid them in any oth'er way to fulfill non-^clasferobm 

... . - . - 
duties. A major obstacle to professional involvements is the economic 

necessity o5 most part'-tim^s which demands that they seek other 

employment V ^A part-timer at Najli is limited to ten paid teaching 

hours per week and consequently to about $^00.00 per month.' Even if 

the individual instructor wanted to volunteer .time to, professional in- 

vblvement, s/he is 'denidtS 'office space, in which to. work. / 

.It is a^ p^articularly sericws situation wlffen the college' 

y*"~**'' ' > ' \ ' • . ' ' . i ■ • 

inadvertently caters ^to those part-timers who have .''lovt profile. " 

commitment to their pi: of essional responsi"bilities. Through minimal \, 



compdrjsati^n based [solely on tokchdn^ houfs, the college ^d,emand8, and 

often receives,' c'pmmitment only dur4.ng the hours 'of the teacher's , . 
, , ^ . - ; '» ' 

0 actual presence bef ore. the-c lass'. . . . , . - v' . 

\ERIC^ . , : . . T ' , -24 • / » ^ . ' ' . 
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When an- institution uses great numbors of. temporary instructors* 
for ^he'sal59 of so-called "flexibility, hirinerand firing at wiU, 
little doncarr| for the long rangfe goals^ of the institution is en- 
couraged in large .numbers of employees. . It Us' more important ^ for 
^^^i part-timer, to make one's class go this quarter than to worry about 
what may or may not happen to students or to the sehool next qliarter or 
next year* In this manner, flexibility breeds "cut rate," second-* 
class ^professionalism* The extent to whVch this quality permeates 
the institution depends on the choices made in classifying and" 
supportirig instructors. 

^The flexibility argument in itself is specipus. ".Flexibility" 
is often intended to be read as rapid curricular change to accommodate 
massive^ fluctuations tin student interests and heeds, ^st full-time 
instructors are hired for a* body of classes in a certain subject area' 
or two, and are usually involved thrdughout ^their carfeers in' the ^ , 
development of n^^r^asses or the revision of old diass outlines to 
meet the needs of th^ir current ^students. Thi&. sort of flexibililiy 
ip, automatically assumed for the fuljl-timer, but it is^^ just a^^i|t|oma 
ally aissuinod that the part-timer is so narrow in.his/r areia 0]* teaching 
compctencti that a new injjtructor must be^|iijred for ^vfei^y new clasps that 
. is not , taught by. a full-timer. • ^- '^--^"^ 

In "acttiklity, most present p^r{-timers haye either Witi^en 0: 
XBwitten the original course outlines fo-p the variety olC. differ en^b^v 
classes they teach quarter to quarter. Particularly sincio they must ^ 
^*1)<i continually responsive to the vagaries of student interest in order ' 
, xo stay on staff 1 >ar.t- tinier s are substa^ti^lJLy more flexible wfith^^n 



•Wiemse^-ves than the inotitntion dvQi ffives them credit for. 
The great mae^ of- curriculum de\^opment at Njipa College c'ontinu6o* 
pres^ti staff movingf. intorhew areas' of need and int^cest . An 
ihstructpr who can only te^cli^^ne.cla^ is not an instructor at^ allr^ 
but ra'tljer an expert with a very 'narraw^range of interest and ability • 
4. tjaok of evaluation T^rocedurest At p^^se^it, part-timers ^t Naj^ 
College are not evaluated in any syste^iatic wayj the only apparent 
criterion for evaluation is the- individual's abjLlity to draw well 
enoxigh to, make the class go. It is imperative that colleges provide 
<§>portunity for growth of \t^e mdiyj^dual instructor through the • 
establishment of formal evaluatior^|)roC:e^iir^s. Such procedures would 

^Iso allov/ greater opportunity for j&rof e^^ional commlinication to be 

' W* ^ 4 ■ . , \ ' 

carried out "in and would^'foster ^a. close eiUicatlohal coramun[i1^y. 



Instructors, who eyailliate and who are' evalid^^ ultimately provide better 



education for studentst V ? 

Dean of Instruction John Mehreps and A^aistant De^ P^ul Ash, who 
supervise all pjart-timers, see the need r^r regular evaluation^ * . 
Dave Evans, former Faculty Senate, presidenx,..]Btrongl^ belieyes that^ 
part-timers should be submitted -to the samq'^^lrocedures as full-timers. 
He also indicated his felt desire that thbse'iin^erigpin^ and receiving^ 



good recommendations from evaluation pfoceduTea have spme assurance of 

a position at the college unt^l/the next re^^r evaluat^.^nf^'Which 

' ^"^N * . • * rv^''- * * »* ' 

wight be/evory two or three years. Karin Callege already has such • 

a policy which rends I ^ » ' ' Si *v^^^- ' 

V''. 

••For each temporary, employee who is n6t a^ short*-term 
(less than one aemester ) *Bubstitute tnere shall be , 
NEC former,,^ written evaluation by the,:end of his second 
fteme^ster of^srervica and/ a^terthat^ ot^ce ev^y three ' 
*• ' ^ years- of service if I^e. is re-employed.' • ,y^The options. 

and other 'pr6cedurefl Tor evaluation of a^econd-semestdr , 
( temporary employee shall be those applyirtg to a regular 
employee, '• \^ - ^ > \ 

• * * i ' 26 ■ ^ . . • 



*Part-timGr8 at Napa College vrould welcome such a ^st^. In a recent^ 

survey,' 87>J irfdicated ^hat they had never ^i;>eceiyed An evaluation of 

\- , %^ ' 

any kind, and 7256 actiJdlly requested evaluation for develotjmental 

reasons, . even thou^ there is no present guarantee .of cdJhtinuance. 

Wo provision for professional growth i All f iaculty recognise "the ' 

need for professional growths keeping up in 'the field and continually 

refining leaching skilis. However, the institution^assuines no such 

«owth' on the part of the^ majority of its' instructors, .the part-timers, 

Th.erd'is no encp'uragemteht of or provision for cont^t with other | 

professionals in. the' field, for the reading of professional journals, for 

the explfaration of texts and new class materials, for the creatiom 

of scholarly or artistic wpi4is, or for personal, participation ia advanced 

course wotrk^t ' * ^ . . ' . ^ * , 

V The part-timer, often a long-term vtemporarv t . is ^t^ncouraged by* the 

"pres.ent system to retain the ^same leVel of competence at which js/he was 

first hircfd* ' Assuming that the part-timer is ^atic, the institution- 

• ' • V.^ . 

is fully prep'ared Hjb^ let her/m go .whenever the educational winds shift 

aod replace her/ra with another part-timer whp is consJLdered equally 

• • ft' ' 1 ' ** '.1 
inflexibltf but. who happens to fit the present^ heed.. Regardless of 

their official stance ignoring professional growth, . institutions. are 

really aware of the ^'acuity's dependence on this groVfth. to remain 

* ; , ^ : ; _ . • ^ , 

vital. Again, the system exploits the committed part^timei: and ^ 
caters to those who do the minimum amount of work» All that %eems " to 

matter is the a«ount of ADA gen%raxed, • ' . 

t» « ' * - - ' ' _ _ 

^6. Lack oi> communicatipn in th^ educational commuhitvi The iJapa College 
Board already recognizes that effective instruction .involve* contact 
with* students outside the classroom. 'Board. Policy '#7700. states i 
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1 ■ ' 

' ••fiach faculty^ member has the responsibility of keeping 

students informed on requirements of the insti'tution. . ' 
Students who need curriculum counseling expe6t an<L should, 
. receive it not on^y from those faculty members specially 
designated as couns^orSf but from ai;iy member- of the 
faculty with whom the student has dof^tact,** 

In addition t Board policy states thatt , ' 

"Faculty memberlS^ ^all maintain a reasonable numb§r;^f' office ^ 
hours each week whbi^e they are readil/ acqessible^fo 
.students for individu^ consulation outside the classroom." 

This ac/:ossibility bene;fits all students, whether their instructors 

are. full or part-time. In addition, professional contact among colleagues 

on an informal basis is vital to the maintenance of the educational 

community. The opportunity to exchange ideas, information,^ and tekching 

techniques ahd materials directly benefits students and most frequently 

occurs in teachers offices. 

Yet, more than threeTq^ters of the. Napa College faculty has no 

assigned office spac!^, 'nor ai^e they iencouraged. to keep office hours. . 

tf they choose 1(o do', so anyway, .and many part-timers .do so in whatever 

place they can find, . they.'reOexve no compensation for their time. 

In fapt, 7^% indicated that they Would hoid office hours i^eVen yvithout 

compensation, if sj)ace were* available ' to tKeni.' ' '/\ / 

Recogniti|*g this: heed', se^erai cplldges (Merritt,, Solanji^^^Santa , 

Ftpsa, 
apaei 



Rosa, Mgntcrew, etQ.^ are fdready proyidiJig. tl^ero somj?, 

space. Jhxtt-txm. Inst rue tors £^t Napa have is,8k^« for ^ffic* spac,^ ., . " 

on . several occasions and have, been, supported ih ..thelc request by tb« 

i'Auity '^enate* Th.eir requests have been "dMied^^. and fhejr...hav© had to 

roiy on the generosity '6f those ^vflt)^ of f ices yrhoyjare willing .fo Bhate 

..their space, Th^ offitfa-spage iisue^s .y«i anbtfier e;icampi9 Of the " 

fact tKat the college hak, r^fuselj; tti'-beiieve that X-P'^^^bien^ TeociB:te, . . 

^ "'' ' " V- "\: r-y:' •• ,. ^, 

let^alonft been Willing to commit t6^ finding a ^olutioii, ' 
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kB mention&d, partrtimers must* be urged nd^Qnly to contact 
^th«-ir students but also to conununicate with other instructors. 

I iiccordin^ to the Faculty Senate report on part-.timerst 

.* ' ■ . 
. . hourly part-tim* teacher has little -contact 

with peers particularly to formulate- curriciilua, 
develop courses t he^p with- bud^t-making^, review 
textbooks other teaching materials, participate 
j^. ' . in Faculty Senate decisions and TCommitt6e work," j 

Kapa College instructor Delores Fischer has detailed a specific 

' instance of this problem i " ! ^ " ■ 

"Aa.th* only Spanish teacher (full- time) at Napa ^College, 
T used to ^tave a ImoWledge of whs^t was going on. ^ With' * 
4;he hiring of. perhaps ten Spanish lM!ach«rs Tpart-timej ) 
ItrBm not able to'.keep in <5ontact with them. I have 
tried to meet with some, during the past three yearsr 
and these meetings have been fruitful; but the rapid \ 
addition of hew courses— both credit -and non-credit— 1 
has made^. £t ^iropossilJle for. me to kefp up* I am particularly 
concerned with scheduling, coiarse material, ancj evaluation." 

The Accreditation Self-^tudy 'suppoz^ts .this concern for communication 



and the interrelatj^on of cours.^si/. 



"The preponderant use, of part-time faculty in the 
Extended Day.program- tends; to reduce the effect- ' 
- ^ " ^ r' ivehei3f .t)f --^he -overall — . ™ " * 

/ adequately permit faculty /4)r institutional, commit- 
. * ^ ment to curMculum " construction, evaluation, «oor- 
dination and pCiOj6<it'ioj5e« ' * . - ' 

7- Addit?&nal problems in planning and 0T>erationat Because inter-faculty 

communica^'pn is -roinimi2e4i ,thGte. exist great problems xn planning 

\ and imple Mentation of "plans on. the* campus of Napa Colliege., SQ% of ^ 

^&pa par1(-t infers *rere,not' informed of thair Jepfurtmental budget last 

- • ... ■ • ■ . . - ' . , 

. yefur. . since part-timers are considered "transients," planning budgets 
for th#ir classes is extremely difficult. They are not of:Perad 

, y^A^. contracts, so thsre is fio. guarantee that even if they submit a . 

■-..'It'; ■ '■ _ ■ . ■ 

' budget thiy .wilf*be around to teaph acndl implement thiit budget request. 
How can a ^cl^ss that,. has. no certainty of even being offered be budgeted 



a year in advance?- And, if the class is, not budgeted, how ci6 

any materials for the class be purchafsed? The consequence .of this - 

sittiation 'is' that students of parfe-tiite teachers are made to suffer • 

Sxi fact, the ij^dequacy of Vall iupport jsorsriLces^ 

compounds the tendency to provide cut-ratef education. 

The following problems in textbook ordering are described by 

Jerry Dtincart, Bookstore Manager s , ^ * 

"Communications and 'conttct with these people (part-timers), 
has been poor,'> The reasons are listed below. 
1. No central location to jcontact them: no % office^ ^ phone, 
'office hourj may not even be on this can^tis^'etc, ! 
Late hiting for^a class means either no books and siqiplies 
« have been planned for thls/clats or I have, according to 

' } our adoption policy-,, brdered the basic^ adopted textbook , 

♦ ^ for whoever -may teach this qourse* IJiis qg^ttis the 

instructor may not have his choice of textbooks* for his ' * 
T! ■ plass if he has not been hired early enough* • • 

3.* Most part >teachers do not, know or under»,tand the 
procedure fot -adopting class textbooks and si^plieii* 
Uany assume^ someone .in the department has taken care of 
this for t-hem." . . 

While no part-timer sits on the Curriculum Committee, the 

* . ■ : V - - « - " . . ' . 

instructional deans h»ve encouraged them to submit, course outlines. 

Most of these outlines^ are created by ins tructors who intend to^^acE^7~ 

the cottrse described, Cojurse develbpmctit' is an assumed par t .of Ibhe 

" ^ ''^ , * ' ' . - . 

full-time job, but part-timers receive no renumeration for all tlieir 

work, in tfei^ atea hjgyond tJie^mere chance .of nctxially. being able to 



teach the ccmiise If^ifc^ia approved, ,Non-credit course? do not go 
throu^ the same channels .as credit courses: ,to^get* approved, JPotential 
problems of ^.duplication are consequantly not necessarily addretse'H, 
and system o*f course coordination and interrelatiojct a^ bypassed. 
Further problems in cufrictila are suggested by the facts that 605L 
of part-timers, indicate that they were net g:^ven course outlines for 
their classes and that 707# said Hiey had never teea ask^fd •for an 
outline. * * - / 
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While part-time staffing has resulted in many and varied classes 
being offerpd at Napa College » ma^or scheduling problems exist. 
The general practice of ^quarter-to-quarter scheduling wrealcs havoc on 
the educational planning of students as well as career planning" of 
instructors. Certainly the institution should be flexible iix'cqurse 
offerings, but the great mass of classes can be planned well in advance. 
(In actuality, many instructors do know in advance what classes they ' 
will be Reaching in the future, but the information is not made pub],i6^ 
The institution prefers to promote the image that it is being totally 
flexible on all course offerings in every quarter.) ' 

Often problems exist in the ^''automatic" rescheduling ,of previous 
off erings under the heading "Staff." The original instructor may be 
scheduled to teach something else or may no longer be at the college. 
If no instructor is found r the class is' cancelled g^d the students 



who wanted ta take it suffer. Scheduling is pairtictxlarly critical to 

students at upvalley centeife who rely on minimal offerings to fulfill 

their programs. Ironically, these classes patently have more canqellation 

potential than other classes. Students who are Cancelled o^t of classes 

upvalley have particular diff iculti^ps shifting into other classes 

they would desire as alternatives. ^ 

-Oouneeling services ar'e presently being taxed inordinatevLy due 

to the .use- of part-timers. A. statement made by iwargo Kennedyr • 

full-time counselor at Napa Qollege, substantiates thist 

* , - • . - 

"Generally speaking', part-time teachers are not - , 
availabla to advise^ students regarding , course 
requirements I and career alternatives ih^ t>ieir . 
* ' ^ field. This leaves the students .without aissistance 
and also taxes th«- energy and time of' other faculty 
members* .When a problem arises for a student in 

• • 
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a community college class, part-time teachers 
ire generally not available . and hard to contact 
In order to resolve the problem for a student, 
r ♦ . I have even noted students who drop their 
^*ouroes in order to resolve the problem due to 
ithese conditions." {(>/2/75) 



\ 



A recent Request [for a substantial increase in counseling services 
for next year Is indicative of the work-load pressure felt by 
full-time counselors. Increasing theinnurabers might, temporarily 
reduce tlijis pressure, but the real problem will oe in the further 
institutionalization of the normal function of fully professional 
instructjjrs into piecemeal specialists. If all the faculty were 

regularly performing their appropriate duties in this area, the 

j ■ , 

-.profess ijonal counselors woul%.have sufficient time to devote to 

i ' ' ' 

their pr|imary and specialized functions. 

8. Unh€ialt^v admin^trative/f acuity balance in college fcovernanoei 
The wcteQjjive use of . second-class professionals in community college 
instruction has resulted in the redef ini^iort of traditional college 
governance. In the case of Napa College, faculty participation in 
governance has been gradually eroded through-jth^ increase in temporary 
part- timol personnel. Matters of curriculupr planning, implementation 
and scheduling^ development of budgets, &nd the hiring and assignment 
of personnel rest more and^ore in the Hands of administrators or admin- 
istrati^e coordinators. The time when all decisions outside of the 
classroom will be nfade by a few management personnel • instead of 
shaded throughout the educational communityt is not far off./ 
For of the faculty, at Napa College it already exista. 
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9t Low faculty morale t As noted in tho rece^% Accreditation Self -study, 
full-time faculty at Napa. College are wcperiencin^ serious morale 
'|)roblems. The norale of part-timers, the disenfranchised majority, is 
also low# Paxt-tiifierq.are working to become integrated into the 
educational community but are given little encouragement. At the sane 
time the work loads of full- timer's are continuing to increase because 
of thio 3fack of integration, .The use of " temporary instructors eliminate 
part of the professional responsibilities to students and to the 'ool\eg 
of those/ so employed, iut it does not eliminate the need for these 
responsibilities to be met , . . ' ^ ^ • 

As^ the percentage of full-time ,y^ull-integrated faculty jdwindles 
the responsibilities of serving thje increased student popula^tion and 
performing a variety of important non- instructional duties oust be s! 
'ered by an ever-decreasing minority of the total faculty. One canno 
escape the possibility that the general despair .e:4>^€ssed in the 
Self-sttidy is tied to the insidious development of a second-class 
of instructors with all of its accompanying- side-effects. 



50 • , . 

ProposQgt Changes In Part-^time Employrncnt ConcLltions ^ 

All the major California 'teacher organizations and' their local 
chapters on the Napa caopua have vigorously supported th6 al>olition of 
second-class education at the community college level through' the 
establishment of one class of .instructors. The California Teachers, 
Association, the California Federation of Teachers, the Faculty 
Association of California Community Colleges, the Academic Senates of 
California Community Colleges, and the California Association *f 
Part-time Instructors have all r^olved to work for lOOjS pro-rata 
pay and responsibilities for part-time instructors. At Napa College, 
the concern for full involvement of part-timers in college life was 

first expressed in the Faculty Senate report of last June. This year's 

/ 

activities on behalf of part-timers culminated in the proposals by the 

Napa College Part-time Teachers Association and the Certificated 

Employee Council for significant changes in the status and employment 

conditions pf part-timers, , which attempt to alleviate the problems 

detailed above. Each itera'io the CEC proposals addresses a particular 

problem or obstacle facdd by part-timers and attempts to halt the 

deterioration of the educational community. 

Whether their, dlasses' are offered for cre4it or not for 
credit, all certificated teaching personnel^ shall be included 
in divisions and in thfi total strucjture of the cpllege, 
■ • ^ including- curriculum, )>i4dcet, and committee, responsibilities. 
" (CEC proposal) 

Point one in the CEC proposal is obviously an 'attempt to fully 

integrate all faculty into the con^munication arfd program-cootdination 

structures of the college. The prwent tendency is to stratify 

decision-m^ing processes into a series of managers who operate^ 

largely Separate from tlte faculty. This practice precludes the 

34 



possibility of cn educational community > A commitment by the Board 

of Trustees anci the Administration to tke ideals of professional 

Integra* jl[on and pai;ticipatory governance could help reverse the 

decline, in faculty morale! - Those part-timers not interested in 

involvement irt the institution should not be catered to as a majority 

of the faculty, if involvement is '.indeed the only educationally 

sound practice for responsible faculty members, 

« »• 

Support services shall be made available to all cert*if icated 
teaching personnel (office space, secro.'|;arial help, supplies J* 
^ etc), (CEC proposal) 

A concerted effort must be made to extend to all faculty^ the 
services v;hich support instruction in all classes and allow students 
an opportunity to consult with each of their ins'fcnictors outside of 
the classroom. Discrimination in the distribut^w^f office space not 
only fosters the second-class -status of part-timers, but also discrimi- 
nates against i;ull-timars and counselors who must carry the burden for 
80% of the faculty. The 'present strain on existing spaces designated 
for off ico. use should, not deter the institution from committing itself 
to trying to find ways pf supporting all instructors irf the main 
business of the college.;* ihstJ?uction. 

All Napa Collegij teachi^ing" personnel shall -^e on contract. 

a. Ei^ty (80) percent, or more of the total certifi'cratedr 
teaching- personnel whether tenured or not and v/hether full- 
time or part-time, ^hall be oh .contract for the whole • 
school year, ^o more ^han 20 percent of the total 
certificated teachil^r, personnel* may be hired for less than 
one-year. ^ . . 

b. Those certif'iQated teaching personnel hir6d for less than 
one year shall have,* at a minimurt, a one quarter contract. ^ 
If a class is cancelled for lactc of enrollment, the 
teachef who had been assigned* to that class shall bo 
reassigned for the"" duration of the quarter to other 

Jjni.structianal or instructional support duties. Such' 
' dutics'phall be agreed upon* by the instrudtor atid the 

Deaa 6f Instruction, 
d. No contract may be* terminated, without informing thp Instruc 
tor of the specif ic 'reasons for such termination. Duo 
process shall.be available to all certificated teaching 
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personnel, and any terminations «hall subject to review 
by the Profebsional Relations Committee. (CEC proposal) ' 

Sj. The issuance of ev^n part-time contracts for Q0% of the. faculty 
will all«viat9 escalating problems in planning in the areaU of budget; 
scheduling, bookptore and library purchase., and student course pro- 
gramming. Most important, it will guarantee a iong-tera obmmitinent to 
the inotitution on the part of the great majoriliy oif iristructors. This 
much needed stability, coupled with professional integration, will 
produce a saving in proposed expenditures for new coordinators, 
counselors, and deanS. Even part-time instructors, assured of a yea»»s 
- employment, will be encouraged to jgpurticipate more fiilly in course > 
planning and preparation,* professional growth, and student contact. 

^-he maximum 20^ of-^he faculty who would be on iainimum one-guarter 
, contracts should provide thi9 institution with more thaji enough fldxi- 
bility to utilize either outside experts in special prdgrams or others 
who have minimal commitments to t^e institution for whatever reason, ♦ 
as well, as full-timers in extra-pay assignments. A higher percentage ^ 
of petoonnei in this category .is not only unnecessary for the quarterjly 
fluctuations in , course offerin^gs, but will continue the destruction of 
the educational community. ' •• . . 

Presently, th^ institution, C9ntending that part-timers are 
transient,, actually fosters the transiency it dericles by excludirfg 
committed instructors and tacitly approving uncommitted ,oness - Year 
contracts reward, ^oitmiitment and benefit the entire college. The notion 
that contracting removes , flexibility is a myth. Even tenured faculty 
can be released when there' is' an actual decline in p|irticular programs. 
And thft student population does not change so rapidly quarter to - 
^ quarter that a large overnight change in faculty is necessary to 
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accomodate the radically* different needs of the convmmlty* 

b» Mdre precise criteria need to be established for the scheduling 
and continuance of classes in al^ locations* Presently an instructo: 
may prepare for two months foi: a particular class (if s/he knows that 

! I 

far in jadvance that it will be offered) and will receive no remunerar, 

tion for this work, if the class is cancellfsd. The situation encour** 
" *• ' ' . ■ ' 

ages the' instructor to do minimal preparation.xmtil there is some . 

Certainty of class continuance* S/he can hardly afford to do otherwise^ 

though all commit^ted instructors try to* They take all the risks^^ and/ 

the college reaps all the benefits* ^ 

c* A contract is § contract* The inatitution cannot ask ^ommit^, 
ment from the instructor if it is not willing to make some commitment 
in return* Board policy i!^7700 xecognizes the need for institutional 
research* And occasional use of ihstructors in. special projects in 
^program planning is already useful to the institution* A^^ller and 
more creative use of all instructors^ in these areas of instructional . 
st^iprt could also help reduce the need for larger managerial stji^f f s 
that are booming at the college«|^ , ^ 

d* Due process prevents arbitrary firing and promotes professional 

eval^latloxl^and* improvement of all faculty* « , , ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

For eiich certificated teacher, the total ^contra^t 'salary*'^ 
shall be divided §y the *nuoaber of pay periods :wlthin the ^ * 
term of the co^ntract; and such amount shall be distributed . 
to the employee In equal portions 'during the term of the * * 
contract* (CEC proposal),- 

The present pay structure for.part-t£mers considers only Irork done 

\ ' ' * * ^* ' • * 

(o* ^e 20th day of the ptlsvlotis month, and pays on the iSth day of the 

following month* Twic^. this year part f timers 'hav^ b tea. seriously 

' / * ' ' * * ■ ^ '* 

incottvenlaneed by this practice* In l^he^ Fall we^were .not paid until . 

. ' ^ . ^ \ ' ^' • 

two Mciths ajEttr the start of the quaxfter, beoause the flrajb' of f icial 

;wor)clns*day wis after SeptiiBdmr.20*. All who ware depending a .check 



* in October v/ere told to wait until November 15. Many part-timers 
depend on a constant monthly income to survive i and some had ^ to | 
" , borrow money for. the month because o'f the lack of ^ responsiveness of |, 
the bureaucratic system^ ^ (Part-timer^ had not even he%ti warned in 
advance »that there v/ould be no Octobe-r checks.) Ag^in, in February 
part-timers paid for oniy .two weeks in January and thus received 

only half of wlTat they expected for the month. ' w J 

Salary i payments should be regularized, so that part-timers can \ 
p^an their budgets accordingly. In fact, Education Code secjtion 13521 
stipulates that "t^c-hers employed for less than full time . 



, • ih a 

day or evening community college • • • ahall paid on or before /the ' 
;|,Oth day of the suc'cfteriing calendar month for gervices performed durin/; ^ 



» 

the prceedinr, calendar month , " ' (Emphasis .supplied,. ) We! feel "that 



all part-timers should be paid no later than the tenth day of the ' . 
mor>th for th6 wlbole preee(!}ing calendar month, regardless of^lfhe basi& 
on which they ane paid, 1 <■ , ; ' 
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pro-rata pay and health and welfare benefits . ' - 



i 



There is no systematic difference between the great majority of 
classes taught by part-time instructors and those 'taught by 
full-timqrs except the rate of pay. We believe in equal pay for 
e^ual work. W« believe that there is no rational justification,* 
ra/^ardless oij tenure status, for the lack of direct relationship 
.between the part-time and the full-time pay schedules.. Regardless of 
*the location of the room in v/hicl? a class is held, regardl^s of 
v/hether the sun is up or down, an instructor is an instructftji^ is^an 
instructor. And all instructors chouXd be compensateci on th^ same basis. 

As note;! earlier, ASCCC, FACGC,CFT, CTA, and CAPI have all 
strongly endorsed pro-rata^ pay for part-timers. And several community-, 
colleges have pro-rata formulae already (Marin / .Yuba, ana Foo'thill,^ for 
example), but the majority of institutions pay part-timers on an hourly • 
basis. Even without, pro-rata pay at most of the Northern California 
copdunity colle'ges, Napa is still. I'kr behind other schools in its ^ 
compensation of part-timers. Napa is called a f'poor district" and 



teac^hers are 1fpld not to expect as much money as the teachers in 
"rich districts" get. However , ^.even if .we ware to accept the notipn 
that Najpa's pay schedule must be lower than tnat of other schools, 
there is still no reason for the internal discipimination against 
part-timers shovm .by comparative salariels. Several recent surveys ' 
of pay schedules reveal pne of the manVr inequities in the present 
.compensation of Napa's part-timers. The CTA has documented the fact 
that the maximum salary a full-tifner at Napa can earn is $20,052, 
which is* 7,^/* less than the Northern Oaiil'ornia average (5j>2'l,54o) , 
Napa College maximum part-time pay a t' $.1|0 , 50/hour ic' an amazing l^lli 
below the Northern California average" of | ijjl^. 82, \ (California Acency 
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for t^fesearph in Education, and other sources) As a matter of fact^ 
' even "fully employed" part-timers at Napa (ten class hours) qualify 
for v/elfare, fopd stamps, and Med>6al|, ^d a number have already 
availed themselves of these services because of' thelir low pay. 



There hafe neV'er been an easy or precis? >vay to Calculate the ' 
\ > , ' 0 

actual labors of an instructor for vihich s/he is to be paid. The . 

number of hours in the classroom is a finite and identifiable 

quantity, like punching; a time ;Clock, and has l^een chosen by most--'.'' 

collefjeo as' the basis of their partrtime pay schedules. However, * ^ 

. to pay an instructor by the hour only for h'is/r physical prpsence 

before a class redefines for the v/orse' what^an ' instructor, is and 

what s/he does. The "hourly" system recognizes o^ly the tip of the 

^^eberg in education, and in ^doing so; it qonctar^ly erodes the' 

. '^asfe. Class. preparation, co-rrectijon of t^sts, "Advising of <5tudents, 

and all continuing prof essiorjal growth are ign6:^e|3 and abused.* 

^ The' philosophy of payijig a teacher by 'the hour i^ - * 
questionable. To measure by the hour t^ie v/ork involved 
in. the complexities/of teaching is literally to de^a-se : 
education. No full' time teachet can fe'el happy about th6 , , \ 
fact that his colleagues are underpaid, deprived of pro- 
fessiolaal opportunitie*s:aEand representation, deprived .of 
fringe benefits and noz^nal sick leave., (Faculty Sfehate.tTUne 7^) . 
• • ^ i / . . . ' ^ ^ ^' 

The CEC salary proposual for. certif icated^.staf f , 1^975-76," , 

'''''' ' - ' 

. attempts to establish the only equitable system for remuacfation of // 

part-timers at Napa Colleget "Pro-rata salary and pro-rata, health 

and welfare benefits shall be extended to'^ari cerAif icat<>d omploVees, 

part-time as well as full-time." - * " > . 

s * • * 

What 3s pro-rata pay? A pro-rata system; is^>^e^in,v/hidh ani • 

» < *> , ' *^ 

instructor with less than a full-time ooh is given a Vropottional 

amount of the salary >due a' full-time instructor in the appropriate 

* . , * , % 

r ''*' 

4 0 ' y . . 

9^ '>*' r 
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step on the salary schedule according to the relative loaS of the- v 
p^rtrt^ec. Pro-^ata is firmly grounded in the concept of equal pay' 
for eqjyal work. ' » . " 

A part-timer is one who'iworks or less of the load of -a ' 

ull-titne instructor v/ith comparable duties. But what is a full-time 
' ' ' ' » s ' ' • . ' . . 

load? B6ard policy #7700 recognizes that -a normal^ load for a full- 

time- in^Vuctor ,is 1*5 clas'^ ho«rs plr. weelTand that the instructor 

i 

»will work an additional- twt) hours outside of class in preparation " - 
■ . ■ * * ■ ' 

for every hour in class. (His/r class-related time, then, is assumed 

. .. ■ ■ i 

to be^5 hours per week, according to this policy.) Also, the full- 
timer is respei^IblQ for approximately I5 more hours per^ week in a • 
variety ©^'activities such as offite, committee, counseli)^, and other 

-extra-instructional duties. .The weekly total would seem to be 60 
hours t 15 in-»ciass plu3-30 outside preparation plus 15 ^tra-inGt^;nic- 
tional/ 'Actually, thg^olicy notes that a full-timer proBhbly puts in 

- ,48 .pr more hour^, in /ulTillment of his contract responsibilities. 

f - » " " • . , > 

.(There may te some overlap between "outside p^>^aration" and ."extra- 
iit^truciioHal" 'du/ties.')' . ' ' 

In a 100^ pro-rata ;sxstem^6nd assuming-irhat 15 class hours/week 
is full-time, a part-time instructor teachirfg one five-hour class 
with all -the projwrfional associated responsibilities would be /?iven 
-one-third the psiy of his/f step on the salary > schedule for doing one- 
third the work of full-time ( 5</l5 equals- 1/3). Pro-rata is not this 
^ sipplfe, however, since there la Ho universal agreement bn the exact 
comp.utational. method pf relatil5^;j2art-time to -full-time anjd on the 
* need for professional .integration of part-timers in ^ddition^o" thaic" 
class ;.oa^s, I ' >t < 
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There are at ieVst four pro-rata formulae for relating part-time 
. . / . • . . ' ' ^ - ' * . * 

to- full-time loa-d that -are Relevant for Napa Collogo". • , ' 

15-hour theory* ! The assumption. that five hours in class per week is 

one-third of a fulli-tifnc loa<5[ has already been raention'edt ' recent 

Napa College part-time facul^^y lojad study by Dean Kehrens use^ this. 

assupjption arid computed full-time' e.quivalenciecr* for patt-tijners by 

rdlatiric their hours in class to the 15 hour's suggetsted fx3r full-timers . 

by Board policy. Several factilt'y organizations and some other colleges 

al^ subscribe to this theory. However,' there is a' problem with' this 

method of ^computation (as there .is with, every pro-rata formula),, in 

that it assumes pro-rated extra-instructional responsibilities for . 

part-tim'ers when thepe may not actually exist. To S^just for a situation 

in which part-tiRiors ^e not fully integrated,, .such college's as ^larin 

give -part-timers SOjg p^*o-rata'^pay4 making the assump/tion that extra^ 

instructional duties^e 20% of the full-time instructor Vs load, 

3Q-hour. theory t . A s^ond method of computatiqn, espoused by Napa 

Colltige President. Ge.oi^e Clarke relates a part-timer's hours in class- 

to a. 30-hour full-tims worJTweek. According to this .theory, full-timers 

work 15 hours in class and 15 hours ,in extra- ins^tructional/ duties, and ^; 

are therefor^^^paid JToisv 30 hours of work, A-ccordingly, one/ five-hour 

class is considered to be onp7sixth of a'load,. instead of ono-thirdi 

since five is one-sixtb of 30, t'urther, this argument allows a part-" 

timer up to, 18 hours per week in^class , since 18 is oOp of 39 • The 

theory^ that one can teach' 18 ^hoUrs and still be considered part-time- 

^ . 

is BO obviously indef'ensible that the general practice at Napa' is 
limit, part-timers to ten hours (.y/ith a *few •exceptions/)*. 11; is -hoped ^ 
that ton hours, cjan more rationally be assumed to be near the 60jJ . 



cut-off. "{other colleges, like Solano, have also recognized this 

•60^ problem and, rather than risKing litigation, have limited their 

part^tinlers to nine^ hours per v/eek, since nine is 60fj of 150 

. The inherent problem with the 30-hour theory is that it assumes 

that an hour of olass is equal to an hour in extra- instructional ^ 

duties. The theory suggests that only half of an instructbr*s job is ^ 

teaching and that the other half is spent in office hours a|id committee 

meetings a ^ In reality, class ho)irs and extra-instructional hours are 

not equal, especially since one cla^s hour actually represents three 

^ ■J 

hours of work (one in-class and two outside), 

60-hour theory I A tbitd way of relating part7time to full-time that 
has gained some support among faculty at Napa ^College a^sume^ that the 
full-time load is the. 60 hours inplied by Board policy y/7700. An 
l^instruc*tor teaching one f ive-hourl W^ss and having no extra-instructional 
duties is s^^ill assumed to be.work^g the typical "two hours of class \ 
preparation 'for evei^ hour. in class. His/r 15 hours of v/orjc on this 
class is then computed to be one-fourth of a load, since 15 is one- 

. - • \ 

fourth of 60 This ^etbod contains tbe understandsing that .an instruc- 
tor's ^primary Responsibilities are to teaching* and takes into account 



cjass pireparation a^ part of that job^ EJrtra-in^tr^etional duties^are 
considered to be no more than one-qUarter of the job (I5/6O equals 1/^) t 
(At Marin, they are only 20^.). ' . • ■ ' ' 

Finally, under .this 60-h.aur system an instructor with.,crne five- 
hour class (15 hours of class-related work) and with pro-rated insti- 
tutional! responsibilities >ould have an additional five hours per week 
of ^xtra-instructional duties^ His/r work week, would th^ be 20 hours, 
His/r pro-rata pay. would be ona-third., since 20 is ona-third of 60. 
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One major problem with this particular theory, as with the 
pirevious two, ic the aGcumption that 15 hours in class is really the 

standard load lor full-timers. At Napa Collqge the official ^ass^umption 

• - • 

is 15 hours, .but the actual practice for the average full-timer is 
17 or 18 hours in class* Some teach well over 20 hours The corres- 
ponding work weeks of thesd\ instructors probably- go far beyond either 
the 48-hour or 60-hour assumptions of Board policy. An instructor with 
one five-hour class cannot be considered one-third, and maybe n\)t evqn 
one-foflrth, .of these full-iimers, if all the other aslsumptions about ' 

in-class "hours, preparaitidn hours, and extra-instructional hour's are • . 

^ ' . ' V .1 

• accurate, Oh the. other haxjd,- .it may be -erroneous ^ to try to relate. to, ^ 

theae full-tirtie loads normal. There are a variety 'of loafJ-equali-' . . 
iatiorK practices f or- f ull-\imer*s at Napa', althoijgh few "ojt., these 'are 
coheVent -and .sya-tpmatic. The actual loads of individual par't-tiraers 
are least as varied as those of full-timers,' and trying to relate* 
the standard pat t- timer to the. standard full-timer is' a tot&lly •. 

academic exercise, since these types simply do not exist, • 

,^ ■ 

Oomparablev lo&d theory t A fburth method of computing pro-rata is 

\ Vv • I • ( . ' . 

'implied in ttvbill in the state legislature author ed^b^ Senator John 
• Dunlap. Tile bill is ah attempt to "def ine jnP3::-S._2^ecisely what a part- 

time community college instructor is, as well as to eliminate the present 

it,' * , 

practice of exploiting part-timtirs through their continual classification 
as "temporary." 'The assignment of a part-timer is described as ••6o 
percent or less of the normal teaching load considered to be a full^' 
time assignment for employees who have similar duties in the discipline, 
eybject- matter , department, or division of the college in which the 
employ'eo is employed." If a pro-rata system were created with this 
baeis'for relative loads, the part-timer'-s hours in class would be 

ERIC ^ . ^7 . • . • . ' . - V : . 
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related to the hours in class of full-timers in his/r particular area. 
(The relation might als« be made by units,)" A part-time History 
instructor would only be related to full-time History or Social 
Science instructors? a nursing part-timer would.be related to full- • 
time nursing or Health Occupations instructors. 

There are at least two jiossible drawbacks to "comparable load." 
This -s^'stem would probably require continual management by the divisions 
to establish full-time loads artd part-time equivalencies. It might 
also interrupt a. 'trend ^t Naipa oVer the lasf few years toward eqlating 
all teaching hour.s. " (ADA-. only considers time- not subject matter.) • 
*If the divisions are strengthened by the inclusion of part-tjLmers and 
their f ull^ pr6f es^ional integration, the added work of comparative-' 
load coniputati-ons "should be e'asily' absorbed. But the problem of th^ 
balanping ofnnstxuqtors' loads c^cross the whole institutions has no 
sudh simple solution. 

With due CQns'icleration fbr the problems mentioned for each of 
.these computational methods,, we recommend the adoption of a pro-rata 
system based .on the' Comparable ^oad .Theory. (V/e' assume that this will 
include pro-rated health and welfare benefits, so that health services 
will Vinally be available to the lowes-^lpaid instructors.) We feel 
that this is the fairest, system to all instructors of the' ones mentioned 
as possible Models fo.r pro-rata ariTapa College. We' trust that efforts 
will be made, to provide equi tab! e load adjustflients among all faculty 

and strongly urge that rtew policies to irtjjiement these recommendations 
be established immediately. * / 

• :^ 



Our pi*^po^l f oi'^^J^^d^^^ta!?^^^ not simply a request for more 
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money. V/e feel that ^the Board of Trustees must commit itself to 
pro-rata o;i principle. The college should not only allow, but demand, 
involvement pf its instructors and should relate all pay scheduletj to 
the same standards* On the question of more money for part-timers, we 
are often told that the college is so dependent on low pay to 80ji cJf ' 
their faculty that any pro-rata formula v/ould break the district. 
However, our feeling is that when the institution becomes fully 
committed to the concept of pro-rata, it can adjust its priorities^ 
to accommodate this concept. , * 

The college, will also havj^o taK^ more care in program planning, 
course scheduling:, and the use of part-timer^. Some increase in 
class size might be necessary, along with cutbacks. in programs that 
are already marginal. and •only exist because of the use of cut-rate 
educ^ators. Pro-rata pay and responsibilities mifjht mean a reduction 
ln>.the total number of part-timers, but it , will l^gely eliminate those 
wr^o are uncommitted to the institutiori and provide fair comp^ensation 
to^ those who are committed. 

We believe in pro-rata. We" belike in relating all instructors 
to the same standards of employment and comi)cnsation. V/e feel that 
there must be only one class of instructors *and that the Board must 
act on its .responsibility to instructors as well as to students and 
communjt'ty to insure professional integration of all fatuity. 
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